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KATZIMO THE ENCHANTED. 


BY FREDERICK WESBB HODGE 


COMA is the oldest settlement within our domain. Many of the 
OF. walls that still stand on that beetling pefiol were seen by Coro- 
nado during his marvelous journey in 1540, and even then they 
were centuries old. The valley of Acoma has been described as “ the 
Garden of the Gods multiplied by ten, and with ten equal but other 
wonders thrown in ; plus a human interest, an archzological value, an 
atmosphere of romance and mystery’’—and the comparison has not 
been overdrawn an iota. 

Stretching away for miles lies a beautiful level valley clothed in grama 
and bounded on both sides by mesas of variegated sandstone rising pre- 
cipitately from 300 to 400 feet, and relieved by minarets and pinnacles 
and domes of nature’s architecture. About their bases miniature forests 
of pifion and cedar are found, pruned of their dead limbs by native 
wood-gatherers. Northwestward Mt. San Mateo (or Taylor), the loftiest 
peak in New Mexico, rears its verdant head, and twenty miles away to 
the westward the great, frowning, pine-fringed Mesa Prieta, with the beau- 
tiful vale of Cebollita at its feet, forms a fitting foreground to every set- 
ting sun. 

But none of these great rock-tables is so precipitous, so awe inspiring, 
as the majestic isolated Katzimo or Enchanted Mesa, which rises 430 
feet from the middle of the western plain as if too proud to keep com- 
pany with its fellows. And this was one of the many wonderful home- 
sites of the Acomas during their wanderings from the mythic Shipapu in 
the far north to their present lofty dwelling-place. 

Native tradition, as distinguished from myth, when unaffected by Cau- 
casian influence, may usually be relied on even to the extent of verify- 
ing or disproving that which purports to be historical testimony. The 
Acoma Indians have handed down from shaman to novitiate, from father 
to son, in true prescriptorial fashion, for many generations, the story 
that Katzimo was once the home of their ancestors, but during a great 
convulsion of nature, at a time when most of the inhabitants were at 
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work in their fields below, an immense rocky mass became freed from 
the friable wall of the cliff, destroying the only trail to the summit and 
leaving a few old women to perish on the inaccessible height. What 
more could be necessary to enwrap the place forever after in the 
mystery of enchantment? 

This tradition was first recorded years ago and published in 1885 by 
Mr. Charles F. Lummis, who has done so much to stimulate popular in- 
terest in the most interesting section of our country, and the same story 
was repeated by Acoma lips to the present writer while conducting a re 
connaissance of the pueblos in the autumn of 1895. During this visit, to 
test the verity of the tradition, a trip was made to the base of the mesa, 
where a careful examination of the talus, especially where it is piled so 
high about the foot of the great southwestern cleft up which the ancient 
pathway is reputed to have wound its course, was rewarded by the find- 
ing of numerous fragments of pottery of very ancient type, some of 
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which were decorated in a vitreous glaze--an art now unknown to 
Pueblo potters. 

The talus at the point mentioned rises to a height of 224 feet above 
the plain, and therefore slightly more than halfway up the mesa 
side. It is composed largely of earth, which could have been deposited 
there in no other way than by washing from the summit during periods 
of storm through many centuries. An examination of the trail to a point 
within 60 feet of the top exhibited distinct traces of the hand and foot 
holes that had aided in the ascent of the ancient pathway. The evidence 
of the former occupancy of the Enchanted Mesa was regarded as suffi- 
cient ; another one of many native traditions had been verified by archz- 
ologic proof. 

The Enchanted Mesa has become celebrated during the last summer 
through the reports of the expedition of Prof. William Libbey, of Prince- 
ton, who, after several days of effort, succeeded in scaling the height in 
the latter part of July by means of a life-saving equipment. It would 
seem that Prof. Libbey neglected to search for relics in the talus and that 
he devoted no attention to the great southwestern cove up which the 
trail was reputed to have passed ; but after spending some three hours 
on the narrow southern extension of the mesa top awaiting the arrival 
of a ladder from Acoma to conduct him across a fissure,* he em- 
ployed the remaining two hours in a reconnaissance of the wider and 
most interesting part of the height, finding “ nothing that would indi- 
cate even a former visit by human beings.”’ 

While engaged in archzological work in Arizona (and later in Cebollita 
valley in western central New Mexico, some twenty miles westward from 
Acoma pueblo), I concluded to visit Katzimo once more in order to de- 
termine what additional data might be gathered by an examination of 
the summit. The knowledge gained by the previous visit made it ap- 
parent that a light equipment only would be necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the task. Preparing an extension ladder comprising six 
6-foot sections, some two bundred feet of half-inch rope, and a pole-pick, 
together with a number of bolts, drills, etc., which afterward were found 
to be needless, I proceeded to Laguna, the newest yet the most rapidly 
decaying of all the pueblos, on the Santa Fé Pacific Railroad. Here I 
was fortunate in enlisting the services of Major George H. Pradt, who 
has served as a U.S. deputy surveyor in New Mexico and Arizona for 
nearly thirty years; Mr. A. C. Vroman, of Pasadena, a few of whose 
beautiful photographs are here reproduced, and Mr. H. C. Hayt of Chi- 
cago. Much of the success of the little expedition is due to the un- 
tiring aid of these gentlemen ; and for many creature comforts I am in- 
debted to the Messrs. Marmon, whose beautiful little home at Laguna 
has delighted the heart of many a weary wayfarer in that sunny land. 

Leaving the railroad September Ist, we proceeded westward with our 
two farm wagons, each drawn by a very small black mule and a large 
white horse, driven by two sturdy Laguna boys. The road trends west- 
ward for about seven miles, then turns southward through a rather 
wide valley scarred with arroyos and lined with fantastically carved 
sandstone cliffs. The summit of Mesa Encantada is visible for several 
miles ere the vale of Acoma is reached, and as one enters the vallev 
proper he cannot fail to appreciate the wisdom displayed by the natives 
in the final selection of the beautifal, grassy, mesa-dotted plain that bas 
been their home for so many generations. 

The next day was spent in the village of Acoma, witnessing that curi- 
ous anomaly of paganism intermixed with Christianity known as the 
Fiesta de San Estevan. On the morning of the 3d an early start was 
made for Mesa Encantada, which lies three miles northwestward from 
the pueblo, just within the eastern boundary of the Acoma grant, in 
latitude 34° 54’ north, longitude 107° 34’ west. 
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The remainder of the forenoon was employed in making camp in the 
little grove of cedars at the base of the cleft near the southwestern cor- 
ner of the height, in unpacking the apparatus and instruments, and in 
determining the altitude of the mesa from the western plain. The ob- 
servations of Major Pradt show that the elevation of the foot of the 
talus above the plain is 33 feet ; the apex of the talus 224 feet above the 
plain, and the top of the highest pinnacle on the summit of the mesa 
overlooking the great cleft, 431 feet above the same level. 

The start from the camp was made at noon. The ascent of the talus was 
made in a few minutes, the ladders, ropes, and photographic and surveying 
instruments being carried with some effort, since climbing, heavily 
laden, at an altitude of 6000 feet in a broiling sun is tedious. Reach- 
ing the beginning of the rocky slope, the hard work began. One mem- 
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[ This is the cairn, unmistakable as a pile of tin cans, which Prof. Wm. Libbey of Prirceton College leoked 
at, puzzled over, and finally decided to be “‘ the results of erosion.” See article signed by him in the Princeton 
Press, Aug. 21.—Ep.) 
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ber of the party, taking the lead, dragged the end of a rope to a con- 
venient landing place where a dwarf pifion finds sufficient nourishment, 
from the stormwater and sand washed from the summit through 
this drainage-way, to eke out a precarious existence. Fastening the 
rope to the tree, the outfit was hauled up, and the other members of the 
party found a convenient and easy means of ascent. The next landing 
occurred several feet above at the foot of a rather steep pitch of about 
ten feet. This wall, although somewhat difficult to scale, may be 
climbed with more or less safety by the aid of several small holes which 
occur in its face. These holes were doubtless artificially pecked, but as 
the narrow pathway at this point is now a drainage course during 
periods of storm, the soft sandstone has become so much eroded that 
they have apparently lost their former shape. The cliff at this point 
was surmounted with the aid of two sections of the extension ladder, a 
rope being carried over the steep slope above and secured to a large 
boulder in the corner of a convenient terrace some 60 feet below the 
summit. 

This was the point which I managed to reach without artificial aid 
during the 1895 visit. At this time I spent several minutes on this 
ledge, and made diligent search on the walls of the cove for evidence of 
pictographs, but none were found. The boulder lies in a corner of the 
terrace, below a long crack which extends the entire height of the 
30-foot wall, just as it had appeared before ; and I well remember view- 
ing the chasm while.seated on it. I note these circumstances since one 
of the first things that met our gaze on reaching this point during the 
late climb, was a collection of four oak sticks, lying beside the boulder, 

that I had not observed during my previous visit. 

They were about an inch thick, 24 feet in length, 

and had been pointed at each end with a sharp 

tool, apparently a hatchet. Their occurrence here 

at once suggested a careful investigation of the 

crack above, which resulted in the finding of a 

series of regularly pecked holes, evidently very 

ancient, for their edges had been so erroded that 

they are now visible only on close examination. 

So shallow indeed bad the holes been worn that I 

at once saw that while the pointed sticks afforded 

an indication of their former use, it would have 

been impossible for the holes to be employed as an 

aid to climbing in modern times. I therefore con- 

cluded that the sticks had recently been brought 

there by one who desired to gain access to the 

summit, but had failed in the attempt. This con- 

clusion was confirmed immediately afterward when I 

found a sherd of very modern Acoma pottery and an 

unfeathered prayer-stick almost beneath the boulder, and 

a few moments later Mr. Hayt dug from the sand in the 

corner other fragments of the same vessel—evidently the 

remains of a sacrifice—which, had it been accessible, would 

have been deposited on the summit. It should be said that 

the difference in ancient and modern Acoma earthenware is far 

greater than between modern Acoma and Zufii pottery, for 

example, and it requires no very intimate acquaintance to en- 

able one to distinguish the one variety from the other in the 
latter types. 

After making this interesting find we proceeded to fit the 
entire ladder in order to scale the 30 feet of wall now before us. 
Selecting the middle or the eastern section of the cove as the 
most convenient and least hazardous point of ascent, the ladder 


tada, by Maj. Geo H. was adjusted and carefully raised, section by section, until it 
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reached the lower part of the sloping terrace. Two holes were then 
pecked in the sandstone floor to prevent the now almost vertical ladder 
from slipping down the cliff. Again a member of the party went 
forward, drawing with him a rope fastened about the waist, the remain- 
ing three (the Indians remained below to handle the baggage) holding 
the ladder as rigidly as possible ; yet it swayed and creaked and bent 
like a reed until the top was reached, and it required no little care to 
step from the upper rung to the sloping ledge without forcing the lad- 
der from its insecure bearing. The ledge was gained in safety, however, 
and the rope was tied to an upper rung and made fast around a large 
block of stone on the terrace to the left. The others ascended, one by 
one, each with a rope about his chest and drawn around the rock by the 
one above as a measure of precaution. Then the equipage, wrapped in 
blankets, was fastened to the end of a rope thrown to the two Indians 
far below and drawn up piece by piece. The remainder of the ascent 
was made without difficulty : the time consumed by the entire climb 
was somewhat over two hours. 

If the view across the valley is beautiful, that from the summit of 
Katzimo issublime. Mesa Prieta was sullen still, and the pink mesas, 
haughty in their grandeur from the plain, now seemed to realize their 
insignificance in the light of the glories beyond. Placid little pools, 
born of the storm of the day before, lay glittering like diamonds in an 
emerald field, while Mt. San Mateo tried in vain to lift its lofty head 
above the clouds that festooned the northern horizon. 

The summit of Encantada has been swept and carved and swept again 
by the winds and rains of centuries since the ancestors of the simple 
Acomas climbed the ladder-trail of which we found the traces. The 
pinnacled floor has not always appeared as it is today, for it was thickly 
overlaid by the shred-strewn soil that now forms a goodly part of the 
great talus heaps below. The walls of the dwellings, whether of stone 
or the sun-baked mud-balls that Castafieda describes, must have been 
erected on this, for the native finds in earth, when he has it, a better 
footing for his unbonded walls than he does in bare rock, and one may 
readily see that the film of soil which still remains occurs in places that 
would have afforded the best sites for dwellings. 

The day before was a day of storm. It even rained hard enough to 
drive an Indian from his religion, and yet not acupful found a resting 
place on the entire mesa surface save in a few potholes eroded in the 
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sandstone, The water had poured over the brink in a hundred cataracts, 
each contributing of the summit’s substance to the detritus round about 
the base as iv every storm for untold ages. 

There is little wonder, then, that I despaired of finding a single relic 
when we had reached thetop of the trail and looked about at the destruc- 
tion wrought ; and yet we had been on the summit only a few minutes 
when Major Pradt found a sherd of pottery of very ancient type and 
much crackled by weathering. The fragment is of plain gray ware, 
quite coarse in texture, with a dégraissant of white sand. Beginning at 
the eastern side we immediately began to explore the rim of the escarp- 
ment, ina short time encountering the rude stone monument, which 
had been observed also by Prof. Libbey. Only a cursory glance is 
necessary to determine beyond any doubt that the pile could have been 
erected only by the hand of man. The structure stands on a natural 
floor of sandstone, on the edge of the eastern cliff, well protected from 
the wash by a drainage-way on each side. It consists of a long, narrow 
slab about thirty inches in length, held erect by smaller slabs and 
boulders placed about the base, the stratification of the upright slab 
being vertical, that of the supporting slabs horizontal. As will readily 
be observed from the plate, it would have been impossible for the struct- 
ture to have originated by any but artificial means. 

The sun was lowering, sothat we were compelled to suspend investi- 
gation in order to make preparation for our night’s camp. After = 
Mr. Vroman and Mr. Hayt built a huge fire, for the night air at that 
altitude is very chilly. We passed the night in questionable comfort, 
and were out of our blankets at dawn. After a hasty breakfast we im- 
mediately began a survey of the mesa rim, and while thus engaged were 
somewhat surprised to find three Acoma Indians among us. They were 
scarcely friendly at first; indeed, according to the story of our two La- 
gunas who had spent the night in the camp below, they had seen our fire 
the night before, and not knowing who the intruders were, or what 
their intentions, had come with the avowed purpose of compelling us to 
descend, even if they had to threaten to cut down our ladder. A little 
explanation and friendly treatment, however, soon appeased any wrath 
and induced communicativeness. These three natives are Luciano 
Crist6val Payatiamo, Lieutenant Governor of the tribe and a medicine 
priest ; Luis Pino, and Santiago Savar6, principales. 

After careful inquiry in regard to the tradition of the former occu- 
pancy of Katzimo, Luciano informed us that the ‘‘ ancients ’’ had lived 
there so long ago, and the storms in this country were so destructive, 
that we could now hardly expect to find auy remgins on the surface of 
the mesa. When we told him and his companions that a potsherd had 
already been found, they became deeply interested, and manifested 
anxiety to find other evidences on the lofty home-site of their ancestors. 
They evinced much curiosity in the place, and were greatly surprised 
when we took them to the stone monument, of which they could give 
us no satisfactory explanation. Luciano suggested that it may have 
been placed there in ancient times to mark the site of a trail, but an 
examination of the cliff failed to reveal any indication that access to 
the mesa could ever have been gained at that point. 

As already stated, the Indians were deeply interested in finding 
further evidence of aboriginal occupancy. They had proceeded only a 
few yards in their search when the /enien¢e found a fragment of ancient 
pottery quite similar to the sherd picked up by Major Pradt the evening 
before ; a few mumeuts later, several more fragments were found, as 
well as a portion of a shell bracelet, that bears evidence of considerable 
wear, an arrowpoint, and the blade-end of a white stone ax, on the 
edge of which several notches had been neatly made. The exposed 
portion of this implement was thoroughly bleached, while the side in 
contact with the ground was soiled and still damp when the Indian 
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handed it to me. After descending the mesa, the same Indian exhibited 
the blade-end of another ax, which showed a portion of the groove and 
which was notched along the edge in a manner similar to the other. 
He admitted that he had found it on the summit, or rather on a ledge 
a few feet below the summit, but desired to keep it for ceremonial use 
as he was a medicine priest. Like the other implement, this ax was 
thoroughly bleached on one side by weathering, the unexposed side 
being stained through contact with the ground. 

We descended the mesa about noon of the following day (Sept. 4th) 
having spent twenty hours on the summit. During this time I em- 
ployed every opportunity in making a critical study of the general 
features of the surface of Katzimo throughout the 2500 feet of its 
length, devoting special consideration to the topography of the site, 
the erosion, the earthy deposits, the drainage, and the great cedars that 
stand gaunt and bare or lie prone and decayed because their means of 
subsistence has so long been washed away, and I was forced to the con- 
clusion that there is no possibility that any trace of house walls could 
have remained to this day. The abundance of ancient relics in the talus, 
the remnants of the ladder trail, the specimens picked up on the sum- 
mit, coupled with the destruction wrought by nature, the tradition itself 
—all testify to the former habitation of the site. 

Katzimo is still enchanted. The lore of a millennium is not to be un- 
done by a few hours of careless iconoclasm. 


Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, D.C. 


[Since Mr. Hodge's ms. went to the printers, Prof. Libbey has greatly increased 
the seriousness of his own plight by attempting a defence. He is playing with edged 
tools whose handles he does not know, and the result is natural. Some discussion of 
the matter will be found on another page.—Ep. | 
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A “CENTURY PLANT.” 


BY H. N. RUST. 


GAVE AMERICANA is one of the noblest and most 
useful plants of North America. In Mexico it is 
called maguey,; and enormous plantations of it are 
grown, its juice being made into the sour national 
drink pu/gue; while a distillation (from one var- 
icty) makes mesca/, the Mexican brandy. In the 
United States it is called aloe or ‘‘century plant’’ 
—the latter as much of a name-exaggeration as 
centipede. It lives some years longer in a cold 
climate; in Southern California and Mexico it 

matures in eight to fifteen years. 

As the plant comes to maturity, a heavy stalk (much like a gigantic 
asparagus) rises from the center of the great rosette of big, sword-like 
leaves. The Mexican //achigueros to make pu/gue cut this off and gather 
the sap from its stump; but in this country we let it grow for more 
esthetic results. 

The accompanying photographs of a plant grown on the writer’s 
place in South Pasadena, Cal., illustrate the manner and rapidity of 
growth. No. I was taken April 13, when the highest part of the plant 
was 9% feet 
above the 
ground; its 
greatest diam- 
eter being 16 
feet. Single 
“‘leaves’’ were 
4% to 6% feet 
long, and 
three inches 
thick. At this 
date the 
flower-stalk 
already began 
to show in the 
heart of the 
rosette. No. 
2 was taken 
May 8th, and 
shows twenty- 
two days’ 
growth. No. 
3 was made 
August Ist, 
when the 
plant had at- 
tained a 
height of 4! 
feet, and car- 
ried many 
thousands of 
smali, yellow- 
ish-green 
flowers. This 
tremendous 
growth of the 
flower-stalk 
exhausts the 
plant, and it Mausard-Collier Eng. (o Photo. by Hall, 
dies after THE FLOWER-STALK—MAY 8 
flowering. 
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The Indians of the desert use its pulpy portions for food ; roasting 
them in a pit, between alternate layers of grass, something like a Rhode 
Island clam-bake. The result is a dark, fibrous mass which has the 
taste of baked sweet apples, is very nutritious, and in that climate will 
keep a year or more. The agave is propagated by shoots, which come 
out in abundance. 


South Pasadens, Cal 


OLD CALIFORNIA DAYS. 


SKETCHED BY EYEWITNESSES 


I, 


EV. WALTER COLTON, a chaplain in the U. S. 
Navy, was the first Protestant clergyman and the 
first American magistrate in California. Two 
weeks after the American flag was raised (July 10, 
1846) he began his duties as alcalde* of Monterey; 
and his chance for observing the patriarchal life 
of the Californians was unusually good. So also 

= was his temperament. He kept a naive diary, 

and later published it in book form— 7¢’ree Years in California. He was 
given to quoting poetry and to moralizing in the ingenuous style of 
that day; but his book is one of the most interesting of that epoch, 
particularly in its amusing and sympathetic delineations of that sweet, 
simple, hospitable, childlike life which was so soon to be crowded aside 
by the trampling Argonauts. He was also the first editor on the Pacific 
coast, issuing (with his partner Semple, a Kentuckian who stood six- 
feet-eight in his stockings) the first number of the weekly Ca/ifornian 

on the 15th of August, 1846. 

A delicious chapter on his experiences as magistrate, and the honest 





From Colton’s “ Three Years in California.” 
GOING TO THE WEDDING. 


s Mayor and Judge in one. 
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but nnconventional fashion in which he administered justice; his ex- 
periences as the first California newspaper man, as a gold-miner and as 
a pillar of society, is easily made from his lively volume. But first for 
some of his pictures of California life as he found it. 


OLD CALIFORNIA HOSPITALITY. 





“*T have never been,”’ says Mr. Colton, ‘‘in a community that rivals 
Monterey in its spirit of hospitality and generous regard. Such is the 
welcome to the privileges of the private hearth, that a public hotel has 
never been able to maintain itself. You are not expected to wait for a 
particular invitation, but to come without the slightest ceremony, make 
yourself entirely at home, and tarry as long as it suits your inclination, 
be it fora day ora month. You create no flutter in the family, awaken 
no apologies, and are greeted every moruing with the same bright 
smile. 

“If a stranger, you are not expected to bring a formal letter of intro- 
duction. No one here thinks any the better of a man who carries the 
credentials of his character and standing in his pocket. A word or an 
allusion to recognized persons or places is sufficient. If you turn out to 
be different from what your first impressions and fair speech promised, 
still you meet with no frowning looks, no impatience for your departure. 
You still enjoy in full that charity which suffereth long, and is kind. 

® And when you finally depart, it will not be without a benison ; 
not perhaps that you are worthy of it; but you belong to the great 
human family, where faults often spring from misfortune and the force 
of untoward circumstances. Generous, forbearing people of Monterey |! 
there is more true hospitality in one throb of your heart, than circu- 
lates for years through the courts and capitals of kings.’’ 


KNEW HOW TO LIVE. 


“‘There are no people thet I have ever been among who enjoy life so 
thoroughly as the Californians. Their habits are simple; their wants 
few; nature rolls almost everything spontaneously into their lap. 
Their horses, cattle, and sheep roam at large— not a blade of grass is 
cut, and none is required. The harvest waves wherever the plow and 
harrow have been; and the grain which the wind scatters this year, 
serves as seed for the next. The slight labor required is more a diver- 
sion than a toil; and even this is shared by the Indian. They attach no 
value to money, except as it administers to their pleasures. 


OPEN HEARTS. 


“There is no need of an orphan asylum in California. The amiable 
and benevolent spirit of the people hovers like a shield over the help- 
less. The question is not, who shall be burdened with the care of an 
orphan, but who shall have the privilege of rearing it. Nor do num- 
bers or circumstances seem to shake this spirit. A plain, industrious 
man, of rather limited means, applied to me today [Feb. 17, 1848] for 
the care of six orphan children. I asked him how many he had of his 
own; he said fourteen as yet. ‘Well, my friend,’ I observed, ‘are not 
fourteen enough for one table, and especially with the prospect of 
more?’ ‘Ah!’ said the Californian, ‘the hen that has twenty chickens 
scratches no harder than the hen that has one.’ ”’ 


SOMETHING LIKE FAMILIES. 


“The fecundity of the Californians is remarkable, and must be attrib- 
uted in no small degree to the effects of the climate. It is no uncom- 
mon sight to find from fourteen to eighteen children at the same table, 
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with their mother at their head. There is a lady of some note in Mon- 
terey, who is the mother of twenty-two living children. 

“There is a lady in the department below who has twenty-eight chil- 
dren, all living, in fine health, and who may share the ‘envied kiss’ 
with others yet tocome. What a family—what a wife—what a mother! 
I have more respect for the shadow of that woman than for the living 
presence of the mincing being who raises a whole village if she has one 
child, and then puts it to death with sugar plums. A woman with one 
child is like a hen with one chicken ; there is an eternal scratch about 


nothing.”’ 
A CALIFORNIA WEDDING. 


“It is said the Californians are born on horseback ; it may also be said 
they are married on horseback. The day the marriage contract is agreed 
on between the parties, the bridegroom’s first eare is to buy or borrow 
the best horse to be found in the vicinity. At the same time he has to 
get, by one of these means, a silver-mounted bridJe, and a saddle with 
embroidered housings. This saddle must have, also, at its stern, a 
bridal pillion, with broad aprons flowing down the flanks of the horse. 
These aprons are also embroidered with silk of different colors, and 
with gold and silver thread. Around the margin runs a string of little 
steel plates, alternated with slight pendants of the same metal. These, 
as the horse moves, jingle like a thousand mimic bells. 

The bride, also, comes in for her share in these nuptial preparations. 
The bridegroom must present her with at least six entire changes of 
raiment, nor forget, through any sentiment of delicacy, even the che- 
mise. Such an oversight might frustrate all his hopes; as it would be 
construed into a personal indifference—the last kind of indifference 
which a California lady will forgive. He therefore hunts this article 
with as much solicitude as the Peri the gift that was to unlock Paradise. 
Having found six which are neither too full nor too slender, he packs 
them in rose-leaves and sends them to his lady as his last bridal present. 
She might naturally expect him to come next. 

The wedding day having arrived, the two fine horses, procured for the 
occasicn, are led to the door, saddled, bridled, and pillioned. The 
bridegroom takes up before him the godmother, and the godfather the 
bride, and thus they gallop away tochurch. The priest, in his richest 
robes, receives them at the altar, where they kneel, partake of the sac- 
rament,and are married. This over, they start on their return—but 
now the gentlemen change partners. The bridegroom, still on the 
pillion, takes up before him his bride. With his right he steadies 
her on the saddle, and in his left holds the reins. They return to the 
house of the parents of the bride, where they are generally received 
with a discharge of musketry. Two persons, stationed at some conven- 
ient place, now rush out and seize him by his legs, and before he has 
time to dismount, deprive him of his spurs, which he is obliged to re- 
deem with a bottle of brandy. 

‘* The married couple then enter the house where the near relatives 
are all waiting in tears to receive them. They kneel down before the 
parents of the lady, and crave a blessing, which is bestowed with patri- 
archal solemnity. On rising, the bridegroom makes a signal for the 
guests to come in, and another for the guitar and harp to strike up. 
Then commences the dancing, which continues often for three days, 
with only brief intervals for refreshment, but none for slumber; the 
wedded pair must be on their feet; their dilemma furnishes food for 
good-humored jibes and merriment. Thus commences married life in 
California.”’ 
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IN A GOVERNMENT INDIAN SCHOOL. 


BY BERTHA S. WILKINS. 


HE Pima Indian Reservation is situated along the 
Gila river in southern Arizona. Here a Govern- 
ment boarding school has been in operation for a 
number of years, and better conditions for studying 
the Indian child can hardly be imagined. The 
children are still linked to the home, parents and 
friends can come to see them, yet, for the time 
being, they are entirely in the care and keeping of 
the school. 

One has here the little native with all his physical 
wants to be satisfied, with his temper uncontrolled, 
and with but vague ideas of concentration or obedi- 

ence to strangers. When the first strangeness has worn off and one 
has accustomed oneself to the picturesque ‘‘Indian English,’’ the 
uniform brown of the faces and the black of hair and eyes (there is 
said to be only one half-breed Pima), one sees the child—the same in 
all ages and with all peoples— hungry in body and mind. The child, 
with all his limitations, which are such an unfailing source of amuse- 
as to us, yet with possibilities that make one almost stand in awe 
of him. 

In my school, the ‘‘ receiving class,’’ consisting of twenty-six little 
Pimas and two Papagos, some familiar school types soon become 
clearly defined. The child most conspicuous by his behavior was 
Little Mischief, of course. He is a wonderfully bright, mercurial little 
fellow, and though only five years old has learned the art of winning 
hearts. Then Cry Baby made himself known. The slightest affront, 
whether real or fancied, sends this hysterical little brown urchin off 
into paroxysms of tears and screams. Yet he is unusually bright, 
coming from a “brainy” family. His brothers are making their mark 
in higher Indian schools. 

Then there’s Puck, the naughty clown—a natural little buffoon—who 
always feels inclined to do what he shouldn’t, never what he should. 


Yet such a generous, helpful little fellow is bound to make friends 
everywhere. He 


has, moreover, a 
great deal of self- 
respect. 

Even the math- 
ematicians are 
pot wanting. 
They are two 
splendid, manly 
fellows. The boy 
who was born a 
politician, who 
never needed to 
learn the art of 
‘* getting a pull,’’ 
is perhaps most 
conspicuous in 
games where the 
children ‘‘choose 
theirsuccessors.”’ 
He knows how to 
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himself, even going so far as buying prominence with 
a top, a string ora marble. One might think of this 
consummate little schemer as ‘‘ long-headed,’’ were his 
not such a perfectly round little Pima pate. 

The General Favorite or Popular Boy is here, as else- 
where, a genial, obliging little fellow, blessed by a 
kindly star, with unfailing tact, a keen sense of humor, 
and a level head. He is not puffed up by his popularity. 


The boys show their high regard for him in many frank, 
boyish ways, while the girls are more likely to send him 
a sweaty handful of parched pumpkin seeds by some 


convenient go-between. The Popular Boy receives the Cas . 3 
gift with a beaming smile, entirely devoid of self- ce . rae Wet 
consciousness, and distributes the delicacy toallaround. “— fs F 

Among the girls, the Little Old Woman is a noticeable “7 a 1 ‘a 
child. She is fussy and much concerned as to the -_ oF 
welfare and behavior of each in particular and all in 
general. 

Then there’s the Rebel, who holds her head high and 
has a cool way of folding her arms, which reminds one 
of the Douglass before his speech to Marmion. Yet the Rebel pos- 
sesses a voice as clear as a bell and unerring musical perception. After 
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the music lesson is over, and all the little solos 
children say, ‘‘ Now let 
Sulkers who “‘ get mad,”’ 
unpopular children, and 
required to make them 
temper. The literary 
six. It is no trouble for 
English, and original 
light from the first. She 
among boys and girls 
popular girl of the school 
This is a child of such 
dignity, so bright and 
tact, that one wonders 
like who began her ed- 


have been sung, the 
lena sing again!’’ The 
are perhaps the most 
vigorous measures are 
ashamed of their variable 
genius is a little lass of 
her to learn to read 
composition was a de- 
is very popular, too, 
alike, though the most 
is the Little Sensitive. 
natural refinement and 
teachable, with unfailing 
what her ancestors were 


Son of a Hundred Chiefs. 


ES 


The little maids from camp differ greatly 
in their power to adjust themselves to the new life. ‘‘ Minnehaha,’’ a 
dusky beauty of fifteen, opened her eyes in wonder. Knives and forks 
made her smile and she was slow in learning the use of them. Pencil 
and paper, blackboard and crayon also amused and 
interested her greatly — but she soon drooped with 
homesickness and refused to eat the strange fare of 
the school. 

Hallie, “‘a genuine little savage,”’ took in the new 
world with her eager little mind and smiled a wonder- 
ing, yet determined, question at every thing. She 
was not only teachable but a ively so, and in 
four months she has accomplished as much as a 
remarkably bright white child could possibly have 
done under the same circumstances. And this is 
saying much, as those who have seen German or 
Scandinavian children learn the language, besides 
doing the regular primary work, will admit. 

Little Alice, under exactly the same conditions, has 
little power of concentration, but sings so sweetly 
and enjoys life so much that one is tempted to let her 
go her own smiling little way. 

As far as I have observed, these little Pimas are 


ucation a hundred years ago. 
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very musical. They enjoy, moreover, the thoughtful part of music 
study. Their ‘‘ musical imagination” is easily aroused, and they 


appreciate keenly the language of a ‘‘ song without words.’’ They feel 
the minor pathos of intervals, and delight in the study of expressing 
feeling in music.. Their voices do not have the silvery quality of the 
white child’s voice, nor the rich resonance of the young Negro’s; yet 
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under training they develope a quality 
of tone which is quite distinctive and 
charming. 

Games, too, are an unfailing source of 
delight to these children. The “ play 
spirit ’’ bubbles over just as it does with 
children the world over. At school the 
girls play the familiar ‘‘tag’’ games, 
jump rope, bean bag, etc.; the boys 
make tops, play marbles or ball. When 
asked about their games at home, they 
said joyously, living it all over in mem- 
ory: ‘‘ Play with a bow! Ride a horse! 
Ride a burro! Ride a cow! Ride a calf!” 

**Do you ride on a cow?”’ 

“* Yaas—ride—go very fast! ”’ 

** But don’t you fall off?”’ 

**Yaas, Robert fall off. Break himself 
here!’’ (Arm.) 

“What do the girls play at home ?”’ 

But the girls are not so ready to tell. 
‘* Make play-house of little sticks. Make 
doll of little sticks!’’ suggested Little 
Mischief, whose tongue wags at both 
ends. The girls seem to have fewer 
games than the boys. It is customary 
among the Indians, as among more en- 
lightened peoples, to make a decided 
difference in the rearing of the sexes. 
Girls learn early to care for the little 


ones and help in the housework, so their 
life is more serious from the first. 
‘*When I am at home, I help my mama make pinole,’ 
Sulker, who is learning to keep in good humor for a whole half day at 
a time. 
** How do you make pinole?’”’ 
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“*Take wheat. Putit in olla. Put water on. Let little while get 
very hot on the fire. Then put on something like sheet; little while 
et dry—not very dry. Then putin olla, no water. Put on fire not let 
it burn ; do dis-a-way. Then my mama put it on stone make like flour. 
Very tired she get, my mama. I help her! ’’ 

“‘ Very good to eat, dat pinole!’’ remarked a boy approvingly. 

I stroiied into the little boys’ dormitory on a Sunday evening lately, 
and found the youngsters going to bed. 

** Why aren’t all these little boys in church?’ I asked. 

“Company C get slippy. Company C in bed!”’ came in a rollicking 
chorus. Then the Popular Boy turned the tables by asking archly, yet 
with the smile of a Chesterfield, ‘‘Why you not in church?” The 
goodnatured roar which greeted this sally proved to me that the 
stoical (?) Indian boy knows a joke when he meets it. 

A ‘‘ Gila monster ’’ drawn upon the blackboard, called forth a chorus 
of, ‘‘I see him in the mountains!’’ ‘‘I kill him with a stone. Long 
time throw stones, my papa!’’ ‘‘ He bite, you will die! ’’ 

In the ‘‘ thinking game”’ the following ‘original riddles were pro 
pounded : 

“T am thinking of something; it is on the school house. It is red, 
white and blue! ”’ 

“Iam thinking of something. It is black. Say Z-Z-Z. Make a 
little honey in the ground!’’ A small hole in the ground betrays the 
spot where the large desert bee stores his sweets in the spring time. The 
children take a sharp stick and dig from four to eight inches deep, until 
they reach the small oval mud case. If finished, it will be carefully 
sealed, containing an egg and honey to feed the embryo. The children 
remove this and suck the honey from the cup beneath. 

Cry Baby one day surprised us by the following riddle: ‘‘I am think- 
ing of something. It is playing in the mountains with a bow. I will 
go and killit!’’ To little Pimas there was but one answer to that; 
and, ‘‘’Pache! ’Pache!’’ came from boys and girls alike. 

Twenty-five years ago the final treaty of peace was made between the 
Pimas and Apaches. During the foregoing winter the Apaches had 
made several raids upon their arch-enemies, the thrifty Pimas, who had 
been tillers of the soil and skillful irrigators for centuries. But the 
Apaches met their Waterloo at last, so far as the Pimas were concerned. 
Coming down through “‘ Apache Gap’”’ in great numbers, they found 
the Pimas waiting for them, safely ensconced behind breastworks. A 
fierce battle followed, in which the Apaches were routed and the terms 
of peace, made under the auspices of the Government during the fol- 
lowing June, were strictly observed by both tribes afterwards. But 
hatred is still warm in every little Pima’s breast, and the threat which 
Cry Baby had made in his riddle found an echo in every heart. 

A giant cactus drawn upon the blackboard aroused the imagination 
of the children greatly; but they were by no means satisfied with it. 
They wanted to finish the picture. So the dull green giant was soon 
radiant with red fruit. ‘1 will make a boy with a big steek! He will 
pick the cactus-fruit!’’ ‘‘I will make a basket—he take some cactus- 
fruit to his mama!’’ “I will make his hat—it fall off!’’ they volun- 
teered eagerly ; and the result was highly realistic, to say the least. 

But boarding school life is by no means all sunshine to the children. 
For one thing, they are “‘ raised in a batch,’’ and that is hard. One has 
no time to draw them close, and let the little natures throw their tendrils 
around one—there are too many. The food, too, is strange and 
monotonous, and the children often long for the savory game stew, the 
delicious pinole mush, the cactus-fruit syrup, or even the stewed pump- 
kin which they have had at home. Then there are often tragedies —a 
large number of these children are orphans. 

**Save’s mama is dade! Who will tell Save ?’’ asked Joana, the girls’ 
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sergeant, coming into the sitting- 
room. ‘‘ The horse ran away with 
her—the engine run over her out 
at Salt River! Who will tell 
Save?” 

“Tell Carma first—that is her 

sister!’’ suggested one of the 
older girls. And Carma, the 
sixteen-year-old sister of ‘‘ Save’s 
mama,’’ was called in. Before 
Save came, Joana went out to 
call Save’s two brothers, Lisle 
and José, who were also in the 
school. There they stood, the 
three motherless children, won- 
dering and curious, yet uneasy 
and puzzled by their aunt’s grief. 
At last the awful truth was upon 
them. Little Save, half stunned, 
held Carma’s hand and laid her 
head helplessly upon the other’s 
shoulder. All the girls wept with 
the mourners, and some crept out 
to ‘‘cry it off alone.’’ 

After staring blankly about for 
some time, the boys had me- 
chanically followed the call of 
the bell and marched into the 
dining-room with the lines. 

Lisle, a manly boy of fifteen, at- ia ae oe ee 

tempted to eat; but after chok- Dg er oe TO 

ing several times, he sat back, 

making a desperate effort to coytrol himself. When excused from the 
room, he stood afar off beside a tree. At last he gave way entireiy, and 
throwing his arm around the tree, he burst into an incontrollable storm 
of tears. The boys seemed to respect his grief, and left him 
undisturbed. 

One cannot but be apprehensive for these children when one thinks 
of their future. So many days of weal or woe must be lived, and woe 
is none the less real when in the obscurity of an Indian camp. The 
question with all who have the welfare of the Indian at heart must be, 
‘** What are we doing to give these splendid children of Nature the best 
and only the best which they need from our civilization ?’’ 

There is in all communities a strong law-abiding and law-making 
element—it is the backbone of the civil and social life; this is true of 
the Pimas. There are families here who have it within them to appre- 
ciate and live up to the highest conception of right and the noblest 
moral principles of our time. Are we giving them this true civiliza- 
tion, or do we show them a miserable caricature, at which they smile 
and turn away mystified? 

However, when Andrew, one of the sergeants, was asked as to whether 
he was glad that he had gone to school, he said: ‘‘ Yes, I am glad I 
went. My brother stayed at home. He wears long hair, and maybe 
has a good time, but when he needs medicine or something, he comes 
to me, because I can speak English and read and write! ”’ 

Joana, the girls’ sergeant, said: ‘‘ Yes, Iam glad I have been at school, 
bnt now I am homesick—this summer I will not work, I will go home 
to my mama down in the Papago country.”’ 


Sacaton, Arizona. 
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The great church at the Mission San Fernando is roofed! The Landmarks Club 
feels like throwing up its hat, for there was little hope that this big contract could be 
completed before the winter rains; ani another wet season on those crumbling adobe 
walls would have left little to save. But a good many people have been enlightened 
and generous, and the work is thus far along. The church roof is only of shakes, but 
the structure is strong enough to carry tiles, and meanwhile will protect the building 
for twenty years. The Club doesn’t believe it will be so long as that before someone 
will have the money and the public spirit to put tiles on —a matter of say $1200. The 
club is also “‘ short” of about $200 to pay for the roof already on. 

The Monastery is now re roofed, its cloisters repaired, and the enormous breach 
in its northern wall is closed. Now it is necessary to fill gaps in the church walls, so 
the wind cannot get under that huge roof and carry it off; the buildings running from 
the Monastery to the church must be roofed, the old pillars set up, and many other 
things done. The Club needs more money to continue the good work ; and this means 
a call on all lovers of beauty. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE WORK: 


Previously acknowledged, $2683.06. 

New contributions: Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, $100, for four life memberships. 

Cc. 8. Hogan, material and work, $20; Rev. W. F. Chichester. $5; Los Angeles 
Sewer Pipe Assn. (material), $5. 

$1 each—Mrs. Ella H. Enderlein, Geo. Parsons, Los Angeles; C. W. Callaghan, 
Fruit Vale, Cal. From Fernando (through Miss Granger), C. D. Hubbard, A. P. 
Dominguez, F. M. Wright, Mrs. F. M. Wright, Stephen Lopez, E. L. Brown, all of 
Fernando, and Miss Cora A. Carr, of Chicago. 











The cheapest way to bea patriot is to exert one’s mouth in abusing 
every foreign country one knows nothing about. The most expensive 
way is to turn in and try to make one’s own country fit tolivein. And 
a good many of us are economical. 


It is about the right month of the year to print again a fact JUST 
settled long ago but forgotten every day by people who really BY THE 
know better. ‘“‘California’’ is not derived from caliente forn- 
alla or calidus fornus, ‘‘a warm furnace.’’ It is not derived from cal y 
Sorno, ‘‘lime and furnace.’’ It is not derived from anything — Spanish, 
{ndian, Latin or Greek. It is made out of whole cloth. More than a 
century before California was known to exist, Ordofiez de Montalvo 
printed in Spain a romance entitled Sergas de Esplandian, in which he 
invented an island peopled with griffins and other favorite creatures of 
thatera. For this mythical island he coined the name ‘‘California,’’ as 
novelists coin names now. The book ran through many editions, and 
was as familiar as ‘‘Trilby’’ is today. The name of Montalvo’s islend 
was presently applied to the country successively discovered by the ex- 
peditions of Cortez and Mendoza ; and has ever since been a pitfall for 
the half-read. Any and all of the alleged etymologies are impossible 
and absurd. The real origin of the name has been settled beyond a 
peradventure for 35 years—since 1862, when Edward Everett Hale 
stumbled into the truth and published it. 


One might fancy the record already achieved by Prof. Wm. Hic 
Libbey, of Princeton College, as the most unprepared, the most JACET 
unseeing and the most unfortunate pretender in the history of LIBBEY. 
American science, would suffice ; but it evidently is not enough for him. 
He has given the Associated Press (Oct. 10) a ‘‘ defense” which leaves 
him several fathoms deeper in the mire. 

He confesses, now, that he picked up on the Mesa Encantada speci- 
mens which ‘‘resembled ancient pottery, but he could not convince 
himself that they were.’’ This alone is enough to brand him forever. 
Does he pick up tin cans and wonder whether they are stones or arti- 
fects, pe go and submit them to a companion quarter of a mile off? 
Pueblo pottery, no matter how old, is just as mistakable. 

He confesses that he picked up pottery around the base of the Mesa 
(apparently in the talus), but that he didn’t think it worth mentioning. 
He evidently concluded that that talus, 224 feet high, which has washed 
down from the cliff, washed up from the plain! Otherwise, even he 
might have understood that the antiquities in it were important enough 
to be mentioned. 

He confesses now that the famous ‘“‘cairn”’ (pictured on p. 231) was 
built with hands—for now, Mr. Vroman’s deadly photograph is in 
evidence. But before, Prof. Libbey held that this was ‘‘the results of 
erosion.’’ roded up! The Princetonian is a discoverer. He has 
found, in the talus and cairn, two places where gravitation stands on its 
head. 
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It was a poor thing, even fora man smarting under general derision, 
to insinuate that Mr. Hodge let the Indians who came up next day 
“salt the claim.” It shows again Prof. Libbey’s unalleviated ignorance 
of the natives, of Mr. Hodge’s work (which has earned a standiug Prof. 
Libbey’s will never have) and of several other things. Let us hope 
that he is already ashamed of so unmanly a slip. 

Prof. Libbey’s ‘“‘defense’’ is based wholly on what he understands 
Mr. Hodge’s friends have said. It more than confirms the harshest 
criticisms to date, and they have been unsparing enough. Immodest as 
ever, Prof. Libbey, who did not know pottery when he saw it and 
handled it, still poses as an authority on pottery. A man who did not 
know a monument from a glacial moraine, assumes to inform us what 
monuments mean, ina country of whose every detail he is as ignorant. 
He declares the main question is ‘‘ was the Mesa inhabited? I think I 
am warranted in answering in the negative.’’ Prof. Libbey is now war- 
ranted in.thinking anything. 

Prof. Libbey is judged not by what his friends may have said, not by 
what reporters may have thought he said, but by the articles he has signed 
his name to. After about four days’ work, and a month’s advertising 
he got up a rock where common men climbed in 135 minutes with their 
hands and toes and a little ladder. He declared in print that he “ care- 
fully examined every portion of the summit. There were no fragments 
of pottery or utensils or anything else of human origin — nothing 
which would enable him to believe that a human foot had ever before 
passed over the summit of this famous rock.”’ 

Fate evidently predestined Prof. Libbey. She led him to the very 
gorge up which the avenger of outraged science was to climb 4) days 
later—and where the prehistoric trail climbed 600 years ago. He even 
photographed it, and published the picture with his facetious article in 
Harper's Weekly. There, staring him in the face, were ancient steps 
carved in the living rock—eroded, but so plain yet that they are un- 
mistakable even in a photograph. 

Prof. Libbey asks us to remember (and we will try to accommodate 
him) that his rigging was still in position—the inch rope which he calls 
‘*a spider web,” up which he was hauled in a chair, having himself duly 
photographed in the act. So, he says, he could have gone up again 
next morning, if he had thought it worth while. But hedidn’t. The 
telegraph office a dozen miles away yawned for him; and as he had 
seen enough to be cock-sure, he posted away to inform a bated world 
what he had done. He was quite right. If he had staid on the rock 
two days he would have come down just as unripe. 

If Prof. Libbey is a failure as an explorer and scientist, at least he 
has a future as the Great American Humorist. He says: ‘‘ My travels 
in the West and Southwest for more than twenty years have taught me 
caution.”’ 

Evidently. The kind of caution that his ‘“‘travels’’ might naturally 
teach—in twenty years perhaps two or three grasshopperings of six 
days each, and each as beneficial to the world and to himself as his 
‘*exploration’’ of the Enchanted Mesa. 


All government rests on the consent of the governed. That 

is pretty good American doctrine. Hawaii has a population of 

STEAL? over 100,000. They own and love it. Two thousand American 

filibusters have stolen what they could, and ask the United States to steal 

the balance. They desire ‘‘annexation.’’ The 98,000 do not—though 

the law does not forbid any man who wishes to believe that a people is 
crying out for extinguishment. 

As the Argonaut pointedly queries: ‘‘Is the United States a thief?’ 
Well, Henry Cabot Lodge believes that if it isn’t, it ought to be. The 
Lion is just American enough to believe it is not and will not be. Let 
us leave the sneak-thief record to the monarchies, and not put in the 
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world’s history the first record of a republic that extinguished freedom. 
As for the uninvited guests who have abused Hawaiian hospitality by 
kicking their hosts out of the house—if they are so in love with the 
United States, what is to hinder their living in it? 


Few so rational things have been said of the antics of President ALL'S WELL 
Andrews as are set forth editorially in the October Bookman, THAT 


for the whole affair has seemed to breed irresponsibility. Mr. 
Andrews, as the Bookman points out, was president, not tutor; not a 
teacher, but an example. Freedom of thought among instructors has 
nothing to do with him. Dignity and common sense ought to have a 
great deal. 

Brown University has thrown away sympathy. It took a stand upon 
a principle; and then fell down because it got scared. It believes 
Andrews was wrong ; but it swallows him because there was a “‘roar’’. 
It humbly invites back the only college president who believes aloud in 
free silver ; the only professor in the world’s history who ever found 
Virgil ‘‘indecent’’. As for Mr. Andrews, he resigned two or three times, 
and then took it all back. To the Westerner up a tree it appears that 
Mr. Andrews heads the very “ university ’’ he cannot discredit ; and that 
Brown has the one president it deserves. 


There are still a lot of other prisoners the yellow journals WHY 
mi 
evident that they are innocent, or they wouldn’t be in prison. 
The suspicion begins to spread, however, that the Cisneros girl was never 
incarcerated at all; and that the whole story is as unmitigated a fake 
as large parts of it are proved to be. 


There are newspapers which make it a crime to be acollege POETIC 


ENDS WELL. 


ht deliver. Most civilized countries have them ; and it is sToP 


nowr 


rofessor; and to certain lewd fellows of the baser sort all AND OTHER 


earning is an offense. The Lion has no sympathy with this. 
Education is good for any man who knows what to do with it; and col- 
lege professors vary, like other mortals. Among them are some of the 
manliest men that walk the footstool; and a few ‘“‘ bookful block heads ’”’ 
who are made particularly dangerous and offensive by their position. 
People of common-sense discriminate between the two sorts. 

Just now a professor in Princeton College has been painfully revealed 
as a pretentious greenhorn. It is a case of poetic justice and of infinite 
humor—but after all it is saddening to those who care for American 
scholarship. Yet it is always to be remembered that while colleges may 
guide brains, they cannot create them. The man in the pillory is there 
not because he is a professor but because he is a—Libbey. 


Secretary of War Alger is again in doubt. But no one, by 
now, has any doubts about Secretary Alger. 


A tremendous wheat crop when wheat is good for something ; an enor- 
mous crop of fruits of all kinds; early rains, which foretell a good 
‘ winter ’’ and make forest fires impossible (one little matter which is 
by itself worth several millions of dollars to us)—these things and the 
long procession marching the same way, all promise a great year for 
California. 


It is sincerely to be hoped that the people in Northern California who 
are planning to a for the preservation of the Missions up there 
will not begin by doing a discourtesy and injustice to their predecessors. 


To appropriate the name under which the Landmarks Club, in rated, 
has been at work for two years would create confusion, would not be 
honorable, and would bring results which would certainly hamper the 
new club. The San José people can surely devise a name for their own 
organization. 


JUSTICE. 








{, WHICH IS 
WRITTEN 


THERE are few publications extant 

which other editors buy and pay for. 

Your newspaper man counts it a hardship, 

if not an outrage, to put down currency for anything 

that is printed; and generically gets along with the periodicals that are 

human enough to put his on the exchange list. The San Francisco 

Argonaut is one of the inhuman, It does not exchange. Anyone who 

wishes it may have it— for 10 cents. All the press notices in all the 

careless columns alive are not half so significant as the fact that so 

many editors do yield their weekly dime sooner than go without the 

Argonaut. A great many people disagree with it— the Lion does, in his 

invertebrate way, about twice a month — but we have to have it. Only 

incompetents, anyhow, care to read a looking-glass. No weekly un- 

propped by illustrations is more widely or more eagerly read ; and Cali- 

fornians have every right to be proud that this unique journal is an 
institution of the Illimitable State. 
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A PICTURE Doxey, the San Francisco publisher to whom the whole coast 
OF THE is so much debtor, has in press a new edition of Alfred Robin- 


NS Life in California. This ingenuous book, written with- 


out the remotest apology for style — but much more valuable in its field 
than Dana’s 7wo Vears Before the Mast because Dana’s knowledge of 
California was of the most superficial sort, while Robinson (who 
came in 1829) lived in it and learned it—is indispensable to all 
studious Californians. It is a pity, however,,that the publisher has 
omitted Robinson’s translation (or a better one) of Fray Boscana’s 
Historical Account of the Indians of California, for a preface to which 
Mr. Robinson wrote these pages. 


CULTURE Doubtless the consummate East knows what it is about, so all 
uP vO is right—even though the bewildered West bump its head 
— against the walls of wondering. Estes & Lauriat are first-class 
Boston publishers. Their mechanics are perfect; and that in business 
they need no guardian is evinced by the back of the title page in ques- 
tion —for it is an *‘author’s book.”’ 

Way-Songs and Wanderings, by Claiborne Addison Young, is exquis- 
itely printed. Western fairness bids us admit that neither is it wholly 
unredeemed. The author is far more Young than he is Addison, and 
is rather naked; but he has some franknesses and zeals. Still, why 
print 122 pages of this: 
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“Soft humming of wings, 
Aerial poise, 
What message thee brings, 
Sphere harbinger of joys?" 
And this: 
‘* Heart was singing a pean, 
To whom it did not know ; 
Soul was chanting a Te Deum,— 
Whether did the chanting go?” 

Doubtless in Boston it is good form to rhyme ‘‘Savanarola’’ with 
“holy,” and ‘“‘man’’ with “‘hand.’’ But how is this received in a town 
where the street-car conductors are critics? 

“took a vow 
That less and less in the ahead, 
Till work be done and I be dead, 
Will I to critic world conform. 
Which music drowns in wordy storm ; 
Which hates the beautiful and true 
Because unlike what it can do.” 

Certainly Mr. Young’s beauty and truth are very much unlike «what 

the “‘critic world ’’ can do in the lamentable West. 


Helen Kendrick Johnson is a very charming lady,and avery THE BEST 
able one; and probably the women-who-wouldn’t have OF A GAD 
chosen well their mouth-piece. Mrs. Johnson makes the most — 
of her case ; its failure is less fault of her than of her clientage. If any 
carper shall call her book a woman's logic, it would be truthful to 
retort that it is also the logic of many men. The individual, not the 
class (by race or by time or by sex) can be sweetly reasonable ; and 
relatively few men would have made so ponderable an argument from 
the data. Herein I disagree with the author, who, if she could see her 
lapses, would hold that they were because God had made her a woman ; 
therefore inferior. In sober fact, a person permeable to logic would 
never be found on that side of the fence. The only ‘‘argument’’ that 
has ever proceeded thence has been one-third superstition and two- 
thirds selfishness. 

Mrs. Johnson proves to her own satisfaction the wickedness and folly 
of ‘‘woman suffrage ’’ and every other social change. What has been, 
is right. God made women with corsets on ; to remove them is to fly 
in His face. To minds of this constitution it is idle to suggest that 
man’s ignorance and the bonds of thoughtless habit have rather 
-changed nature since the Creator turned it out. Ethnology would be 
as wasted as logic. The same people and the same arguments were 
awakened when our ancestors began to take baths a couple of hundred 
years ago; and, within a generation, when unreasonably ‘‘new’’ men 
and women began to have their doubts of the ‘‘ divine institution ’’ of 
negro slavery. If God had meant us to bathe, He would have attached 
tubs to us; if He had not intended that Canaan should be cursed, we 
-couldn’t have enslaved the negro to start with. 

Mrs. Johnson has read well, if not too wisely, and is a clever lawyer. 
The desire of some women to rise is undemocratic, anarchistic, irreli- 
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gious, immodest, unpatriotic, unintelligent, and many other naughty 
things. It is, because the prosecuting attorney says it is. Undemo- 
cratic countries raise crops; anarchists breathe; stupid people some- 
times love—therefore corn, breath and love are despotic, anarchistic and 
imbecile. @Q. £. D. 

It is hardly worth while to argue this interesting book in detail ; Mrs. 
Partington and the sea may be left to settle their quarrel. As the harem 
idea fades, the chumship standard will win; and all the little angry 
voices in the world are not going to change gravitation. Man has more 
avuncular ties with the pig than with the ape; but when our wives, 
mothers, sweethearts, sisters, really wish more respect than we give 
children, idiots and criminals—why, then they will get it, in spite of 
our bristles. 

The unhappy thing in Mrs. Johnson’s book is that she cannot see that 
the advocate is not the cause. Some queer fish have advocated suffrage. 
Well—some ditto have preached God. In zeal for her cause she has 
bitterly attacked some who were better let alone. Wendell Phillips and 
Willfam Lloyd Garrison will stand heroic figures on the page when 
every little fireside Boanerges in American history to date has been for- 
gotten a thousand years. D. Appleton & Co., N. Y., $1.50. 

The fourth volume of Theodore H. Hittell’s History of Cali- 


LEAVES. fornia, (somewhat delayed by the printing of an extraordinary 


index) is now out, thus completing this monumental work, 
which no Californian of any pretense to education can afford to be with- 
out. N. J. Stone & Co., San Francisco. 


Prof. Frederick Statr, reviewing in the Dia/ Dr. Matthews’s noble 
Navaho Legends, (and deprecating, as all the leading reviews have 
done, this mis-spelling of Navajo, into which the Doctor has been co- 
erced against his better judgment) says : 

“ Possibly they [the Navajos] learned smithing and weaving of the Pueblos; but if 
so, they now surpass their teachers.” 

This is hardly so much as we expect from the brilliant president of 
Chicago University. Where does he fancy the Navajos can have 
learned, except from the Pueblos? As a matter of fact the Spanish 
taught the Pueblos silversmithing and the weaving of wool. The 
Navajos got both arts, aud the sheep, from the Puetilos. Nor can any- 
one exactly say that they surpass their teachers in either industry. 


An Eastern periodical of the largest circulation, which shall at 
present be nameless, gravely asserts that Juarez and Diaz were both 
Aztecs. Every intelligent person, of course, knows that neither of them 
ever had a drop of Aztec blood. Juarez was a Zapotec—which is about 
as much like an Aztec as Bismarck is like a Parisian. Diaz is a 
Spaniard, whose great-grandmother was a Mixteca. 


Perhaps no work undertaken by American scholarship has been so 
handsomely praised in the beginning of its appearance as the Fesuit 
Relations; and perhaps none mvre justly. Thoroughly well done, it is 
at the same time the largest documentary enterprise ever undertaken 
in this country. The Burrows Bros. Co., Cleveland, O. 


Harper & Bros. have in press, for issue in a few days, Zhe Awakening 
of a Nation, an accurate picture of Mexico today, by Chas. F. Lummis. 
Several times as much new matter has been added to the chapters pub- 
lished in Harper's Magazine; and the illustrations are uncommonly 
numerous and beautiful. 





HOME LIFE 
IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


BY CHARLES FREDERICK HOLDER 


— having in mind possibly the invalids who flee from the New Eng- 

land easterly storms and tind refuge, a snug harbor and a new lease 
of life on the borders of the Western ocean. The term and its imputa- 
tion came in the nature of a shock to one reader who realized for the first 
time that he was such an exile in Southern California and had been one 
ten or twelve years. 

Southern California possessed a high civilization years ago in the real 
Californians — the Spanish-Americans who owned the great ranches and 
who lived an ideal and romantic life— but during the past two decades a 
new California has arisen, a partial result, if the writer is not mistaken, 
of the incoming of some of Mr. Howells’s ‘‘exiles’”” who, once on the 
soil, have apparentiv thrown off the yoke and now pose as discoverers 
of an ideal land of homes and are earnest advocates for its adoption by 
the rest of humanity. In the footprints of these exiles followed thou- 
sands ; in the main, people of wealth, refinement and culture, by no 
means the material which constitutes the ordinary movements of the 
kind. This throng is ever increasing, accumulating in the centers of 
civilization in the East, ending in the narrow belt between the moun- 
tains and the sea which constitutes Southern California, forming one of 
the interesting spectacles of the century. 

The direct result of their migration has been the rapid growth and de- 
velopment of unique home centers. Cities, towns, villages and hamlets 
have sprung up as though by magic, equipped with schools, libraries 

and churches, presenting a state of 
culture that has required a century 
or more to produce on the Atlantic 
Slope. The Eastern reader can but 
wonder at the nature of the attraction 
exerted by what Joaquin Miller calls 
‘the land of the sundown sea.’’ What 
is this potion which has changed the 
original ‘‘ exiles” into enthusiasts for 
the land of their exile? 

What is this elixir which 

steals over the senses of 

those who once visit the 

land and holds 

them  en- 

slaved? That 

it is not a fan- 

tasy, that these 

home- makers 

of Southern 

California are 

not dreamers 

of dreams can 

easily be 

shown. Yet 

how shall we 

describe this 

charm that 

winds itself 

about the 

heart of al- 


T one of his recent novels Howells referstothe ‘‘exile to California’’ 
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most everyone who crosses the Southern California mountains and comes 
down into the villages which face the sea? Perhaps it lies in the perfec- 
tion of home life in the country as found here, so well attested in many 
Southern California towns, as Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Riverside, Red- 
Jands and many more. Pasadena is, perhaps, a type; a barley field two 
decades ago, a picturesque hamlet ten or twelve years ago, and today one 
of the most attractive country towns in the world, a town of beautiful 
homes, chaste in design, reflecting the refinement and culture of the 
East; a cluster of ideal homes, embowered in roses, surrounded by 
orange groves, buried deep in the heart of a semi-tropic flora which in 
winter mocks the snow on the adjacent mountains. It may be that the 
charm lies in the fact that the snowflakes of this California winter are 
the petals of orange blossoms; that the rose, heliotrope and other 


JUST A ROSE-BUSH. 


flowers bloom all winter long; that here the birds from the north make 
their winter home and add to the joyousness of out-door life. Perhaps 
it is the novelty of picking oranges in winter: of seeing the farmer 
plough at Christmas and over the grainfields of February watching the 
snow-flurries on San Antonio. Some, perhaps, are fascinated by the 
unique possibilities of winter in Los Angeles county, where one may 
enjoy an ocean bath, lunch beneath orange trees and indulge in sleigh- 
ing, all in one day. 

There is certainly a charm in this winter with its flowers, its snow- 
capped {mountains, its bright sunshine, that renders life worth living. 
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One finds more out-of-door days in the year than in any other place in 
America, and so many invalids—exiles if you wiil— have found re- 
newed health here that the fame of the cure —not a nostrum, but air 
and God’s sunshine — has gone abroad and made this region famous the 
world over ; at least this is the charm and secret of home life in Califor- 
nia to the sick, the possibility of recovery in a land where one may live, 
if obliged to, with every refinement and luxury of modern invention at 
hand. The towns and cities of Southern California have schools, col- 
leges, libraries and all the other facilities for a liberal education and 
ethical culture that can be found anywhere; in brief, all the accessories 
which are essential to the perfect home life. 

Pasadena, with its attractive homes, its picturesque hotels suggestive of 
the cosmopolitan resort, is taken as a type of inland towns, while Santa 
Rarbara, Santa Monica and others tell the story of the seaside resorts 
where the air is tempered by the Japanese current, where the winds beat 
upon the shores of eternal summer. About Santa Barbara still clings 
the romance of other days which like a faint perfume casts its fragrance 
over all California. Here one still hears the clang of mission bells, sees 
the sandaled friar and finds a pronounced Spanish element. Perhaps 
one phase of the charm which seems to lie in the life here, is seen in 
this suggestion of the old time of the dons and the old missions — the 
ecclesiastical chain that linked the towns along the old king’s highway. 
Be this as it may, no more delightful homes in the world can be found 
than those facing the 
sea on the slopes of the 
Santa Ynez or hidden 
away in the vales, palms 
and sycamores of the 
cafions of Montecito. 

At Santa Barbara this 
peculiar California 
charm of location comes 
to one very strongly 
and gives the place 
an individuality and 
atmosphere peculiarly 
its own. Here and at 
other resorts along shore 
down to Coronado one 
might describe the cli- 
matic conditions relat- 
ing to the possibilities 
of home life as perfect 
with little chance of 
criticism, but perhaps 
the most remarkable 
feature which com- 
mends itself to the new 
comer is the fact that 
these homes, from the 
sea to the upland mesas, 
can produce in two 
years trees and flowers 
which in the East might 
pass as the result of the 
labors of a decade. In 
brief, nature responds 
quickly, and the home- 
maker soon realizes that 
the earth is producing 
all the time. C. M. Davis Eng 
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C. M. Davis Eng. Co Photo. by Hill, Pasadena. 


There is something in the home-life here, with its open-air features, 
which engenders social intercourse and begets the broad hospitality that 
has always been a synonym of California. 

Perhaps the charm which draws the new comer to the country lies in 
the possibility of home life in the city, which finds its highest expression 
in Los Angeles, a city of over one hundred thousand inhabitants. Its 
homes are a revelation to the stranger. Each has its lawn and semi- 
tropic garden. Roses in bewildering profusion grace the humblest door- 
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L. A. Eng. Co. Photo. by Hill, Pasadena. 
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THE TRIMMING OF A ROSE-BUSH 


yard, while the rustle of the palm and the banana fill the metropolitan 
air with music. Here are miles of such homes, suggesting that the 
minds and lives of the dwellers must be framed on gentler, perhaps 


better, lines than in lands where nature is thrust without the gates of 


great cities. 
Perhaps a charm lies in the marvellous growth and development of 


AT ALHAMBRA. 
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this city which possesses all the elements of coming greatness and which 
is the center of one of the most fertile regions on the globe and has a 
future far beyond the mental horizon of many of its builders. Perhaps 
they hope to grow and develop with it, watch it expand in its beauty of 
architecture, its wealth of public buildings, its homes, its parks and its 
great business enterprises. One sees here the perfection of the city 
home, a combination of city and country, conditions unique and startling, 
where everything which holds in the East is reversed. New people are 
being molded from old stock, producing a race characterized by keen 
appreciation of the beautiful ‘and a strong love of home, state and 
country. 

Whatever this charm may be which holds Southern Californians, 
which makes them so loyal to their life, it is bringing to this section an 
ever- increasing throng more than suggestive of the future of the south- 
ern portion of the State. If asked why they came, in many cases the 
reply would be that they were charmed and captivated with the possi- 


L. A. Eng. Co A CITY STREET Photo, by Maude 


(Los Angeles.) 


bilities which opened up for the development of the home, Yet to some 
the charm of Southern California is something not so easily defined. It 
is that which makes one lift his hat with quickening pulse as he gazes at 
the mountains from the lowland mesa and the villages from on high ; 
which enables him to see beauties in the brown and dusty hills of sum- 
mer and in the barren and wind-swept desert. If one were an artist, 
the glow of color, which mantles the Sierras at night, melting into 
purple shadows, filling the land with splendors of tint, shade and hue, 
might well be the attraction. If one were a home-seeker, the almost 
perfect climate, the peace which nature seems to have declared with the 
elements, the facility for educating children in an out-door land, a land 
that is morally cleaner than many, would be more than sufficient to at- 
tract. If one were a business man, the opportunities for judicious in- 
vestment, the great future which the country undoubtedly possesses, its 
certain growth and development, would all be reasons why the home 
should be selected here. If one were an invalid, the fact that the re- 
markable climatic conditions have given hundreds new life and hope 
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L. A. Eng. Co. A DAILY OUTLOOK. Photo. by Maude 


At Redlands.) 


should be sufficient reason for him to make his home in the land of the 
setting sun. 


Pasadena, (al 


©. M. Davis Eng. Co A TWO-YEAR-OLD HOME Garden City Photo. Co. 


Los Angeles 
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SAN DIEGO, 
“THE ITALY OF AMERICA ”’ 


BY T S. VAN DYKE 


Photo. by Slocum 


NE might expect to find the attractions of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, which make the country south of Tehachepi 
so different from that north of it, increasing steadily 

to the farthest southern point. 

One is therefore not surprised to find the delights 
of the climate, which have been the main factor in 
inducing the most remarkable settlement in the 
world, culminating at the Bay of San Diego a few 
miles above the southern line. Here the warmest 
winters are found with a dryer air the year round 
than on any other portion of the Coast, with the 
breath of the ocean much softer, yet sufficiently 
cooled by our gulf stream (which on this coast comes 
from the Arctic waters instead of from the tropics) 
to give the summer there the same remarkable con- 
trast with that of the East, which so surprises the 
stranger in Southern California, and captures so 
many for life. For it is now certain that the summer, 
quite as much as the winter, is building up the whole 

Point Loma Light country south of Tehachepi. 

The world can show many a gem of climate, but 
tarely gives it the proper setting. At San Diego nature did her best to 
repair the mistake by combining splendor and comfort with utility. 
Beneath her mildest blue she spread a mirror for its reflection so locked 
with highlands that no storm can ruffle it, so deep that the world’s 
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largest ships can enter it at almost 
any tide, so broad that the navies 
of the world may ride upon it with- 
out chafing at the anchor chain, 
and opening into so gentle an 
ocean that the stranger craft from 
a foreign shore can enter it at dead 
of night or in the heaviest gale 
with her own pilot, yet with per- 
fect safety, sail to the wharf and 
turn around without using a tug. 

This bay was locked, not with 
towering cliffs of bald rock or long 
stretches of flat and dreary sand 
that ever shifts in piles of tiresome 
barrenness, but with table lands 
that respond, with the old-time 
magic of California, to the touch 
of water and cover the whole with 
living green dotted with bright 
flowers while the snow glistens on 
the line of lofty peaks that, on 
the eastern horizon, stand guard 
against everything but the bright 
ness of the sun. 

Such attractions long since be- 
gan to build a city on the shores 
that line these twenty-two square 
miles of deep and quiet water, 
until today San Diego has some 
twenty thousand people, with fine 
buildings, leagues of electric rail- 
road and _ water-pipe, cement 
sidewalk, asphaltum pavements, 
electric lights and all the con- 
veniences of the most modern city. 

Across the bay lies Coronado 
Beach, one of the most remarkable 
watering-places of the world, with 
one of its largest, finest and most 
unique hotels, almost the only one 
that can remain open winter and 
summer, and where the guests 
cannot tell which season they pre- 
fer. 

When California was first settled 
it was supposed that nothing was 
of any use except the valley land; 
and even Daniel Webster declared 
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in the Senate, about 1850, that not a bushel of wheat would ever come 
even from that. It is scarcely more than ten years siace it was really 
discovered that the uplands are rich enough for anything, while the 
advantage of being above the frost belt in the few cold nights of mid- 
winter, combined with their perfect drainage and absence of standing 
water that can injure the roots of trees, made them the most valuable 
of all for fruit-growing:of every kind. Their greater coolness in the 
unfailing sea breeze of summer, combined with the greater warmth of 
winter nights, make them the most desirable of all for residence, espec- 
ially for those who think as much of scenery as of climate. 

The higher these table lands, the grander is the view of ocean and 
mountain, the cooler the breeze of summer, the warmer the nights of 
mid-winter. Reaching to its very doors San Diego has the largest area 


of those warm lands in the United States. They are also much the 
highest, and reach back some twelve; miles with a constant rise from 
about three hundred and fifty feet near the coast to six hundred some 
twelve miles back, where they run into valleys and slopes of very fertile 
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land with fine climate, but a little 
colder in winter nights and hotter 


by Glover 


in summer days. These table lands 
reach from the Mexican line some 
fifteen miles below to fifty miles 
above San Diego, the railroad 
skirting only the broken edge into 
which the ocean has eaten. These 
lands, as well as those of the in- 
terior, where the climate is right, 
have long been proved the best 
lemou lands of the State, quite as 
good as any for the orange and 
almost all other fruits, while some 
very tender things, like the guava, 
refuse to yield to any extent 
farther north. But the elevation 
of these tables made the cost of 
bringing water from the great 
mountain water-sheds of the in- 
terior tou much to be justified by 
early settlement. The rainfall 
being light, as it must be to raise 
the finest of fruits, the land long 
lay bare and uncultivated, except 


Photo 


in a few places where it was irri- 
gated fiom wells enough to prove 
what it would do. 

Hence the idea early arose that 
San Diego lacked local support. 
But in the last few years great 
strides have been made in develop- 
ing resources in which San Diego 
county is inferior to no country. 
Her mountains are no high jagged 
peaks jumbled into convulsion, 
but a gentle roll high into the 
clouds, reaching over many 
leagues of space and dotted with 
thousands of farms. Here the 
rainfall is from four to six times 
that of the coast. But instead of 
steep, narrow cafions between the 
hills we find broad valleys with 
natrow rocky mouths through 
which drain the waters of 
hundreds of square miles of the 
best roof in the world. Four of 
these are already turned into great 
reservoirs that are rapidly building 
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up the _ settlements . + ae 
below them. In two . od 
others the highest 
irrigating dams of the 
United States are now 
in rapid construction, 
and another but little 
lower is building 
Halfa dozen more are 
only awaiting the far- 
ther progress of im- 
proving times, and 
the next few years 
will see as many more 
under way. The land 
has long proved what 
itcan do. The build- 
ing of irrigating works 
here involves no prob- 
lem, but is simply a 
repetition of what has 
been done a thousand 
times elsewhere, and 
Southern California 
proves beyond a doubt 


what the combination 
C M. Davis Eng. Co Photo. by Judd 


of land, water and cli- : e . 
AT THE SANTA FE WHARF, 


mate will do in at- 

tracting immigrants in palace cars instead of prairie schooners. The 
very advantages of San Diego compelled her to await her turn at the 
era of progress, and the financial depression made her wait again; but 
the next few years will see thirty thousand ten-acre farms within a few 


hours’ drive of its shining Bay, each one supporting a family in com- 
fort and most of them in luxury. Southern California shows in a dozen 
places what such a settlement as that implies. Compared with it, 
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thirty thousand Eastern farms of a hundred acres each, in the most 
prosperous condition, are as a sleepy prairie beside the finest suburban 


residence portion of a large city. 
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C. &. Davis Eng. Co A CHARACTERISTIC INSTITUTION. 


Take San Diego as the center, draw a circle from Oceanside on the 
north into Lower California southward, and the prosperous towns, and 
agricultural and horticultural settlements, mines and mining interests 


within the confines of this circle constitute the ‘‘ back country ’’ tribu- 
tary to the commercial interests of San Diego 

The Southern California Railway (Santa Fé route) enters it from the 
north, connecting it with the San Diego, Pacific Beach and La Jolla 
Railway; National City and Otay Railway; San Diego, Cuyamaca and 
Eastern Railway and Pacific Coast Steamers, all feeders of importance 
to San Diego's prosperity. These systems also afford ample outing 
facilities for pleasure, rest or sport. This vast tributary territory 
has made possible, together with progressive business ideas and pluck, 
, - such representative 
mercantile estab- 
lishments as are 
illustrated in this 

article. 

San Diego's pub- 
lic schools afford 
educational ad- 
vantages of high 
grade from kinder- 
garten through the 
high schoo]. Com- 
petent teachers 

SAN DIEGO MISSION, with progressive 
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ideas guide all the departments. School-houses of modern architecture , 
and up-to-date appliances, furnish ample accommodation. The different 
prominent church organizations have fine houses of worship and enjoy 
strong membership. 

Socially there is no dearth of diversion as the people generally are 
cultured and of genial disposition, ever ready to join hands to welcome 
and make pleasant the sojourn of the stranger. 


FROM CHICAGO TO CALIFORNIA 


BY Cc. R PATT&E 


N atrip of this kind the choice of routes is the first thing to be con- 
sidered. To the intelligent tourist any route would be full of 
interest, and the choice might be a matter of taste or destination. 
In this case — our objective point being Southern California — the 

Santa Fé route is preferable as furnishing the most direct and time- 
saving transit. Noted for the excellence of its service as to dining-cars 
and eating-stations, sleepers, chair cars, etc., and the attention given 
alike to tourist and immigrant, this superb line is all that could be de- 
sired. Following as it does the great central plateau, and punctuated 
everywhere with points of thrilling interest, it has become the great 
scenic highway to the Pacific coast. 

Starting out from Chicago, that city of marvelous growth and pro- 
gressiveness, and traversing the State of Illinois— now the garden of 
what was once the ‘‘Great West ’’ — one is impressed with the wonder- 
ful development of this portion of our country. Crossing the Missis- 
sippi river at Fort Madison, the route runs across a corner of Iowa and 
northern Missouri to Kansas City, the gateway to Kansas, the second 
State in the Union in its agricultural area. Rich in coal and fossil re- 
mains, the vast Kansas prairies, where only the wild buffalo and equally 
wild Indian roamed when it was supposed to be the ‘‘ Great American 
Desert,’’ now teem with rich harvests, happy homes and flourishing 
cities. 

Passing through Lawrence, so memorable in its early history; then 
on to Topeka, the capital, thence to Emporia and other cities, all 
typical of western progress, we enter upon the more elevated plateau of 
southern Colorado—4000 feet above the sea. 


THE SPANISH PEAKS. 


Soon our environments change. Winding among the foothills we 
catch a fine view of the Rockies, among which Pike’s Peak, snow- 
capped and cloud-mantled, rises king of mountains. Further on, and 
much nearer, the Spanish Peaks, twin sisters in their proximity and 
likeness to each other, bearing also the significant Indian name of 
Mahanya, come into view. These, with the Green Horn Range for a 
background, form one of the most attractive scenic pictures ever looked 
upon. Slowly we rise to where Trinidad lies in the shadow of Raton- 
range ; then on up the steep ascent, amid ever-changing scenery with 
mountain views beyond, the train, drawn by two engines, reaches the 
summit at Raton Pass at an elevation of 7600 feet. Catching a parting 
glimpse of the Spanish Peaks and their romantic surroundings, we 
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dash into a half-mile tunnel, of total darkness, to emerge into the 

“Wonderland” of New Mexicv. Here again all is changed. 

This may be fitly termed the region of our country’s ancient 

history. Here the peaceful and industrious Pueblos tilled their 

grounds, wove their blankets, made their pottery, and built their 

pueblo cities unknown centuries before the Spanish invasion in 

1540 A. D., under Coronado. No other portion of the United 

States is so rich in archzological remains. Here, in this dry and 

rarefied atmosphere these ancient relics of both Indian and 

Spaniard have withstood the ravages of time, and the still more 
destructive hand of modern civilization. ims : 

Leaving the celebrated Las Vegas Hot Springs, with its romantic 

surroundings and beautiful Hotel Montezuma a few miles to the 

north, we reach the old and monumental city of Santa Fé, founded 

by the Spaniards in 1605, now the capital of the State; then on 

to Albuquerque, its commercial center. The route passes through a 

region where nature seems paradoxical, and where the old and the new 
form striking contrasts, for, 

be it remembered, that de- 





spite its hoary 
past, New Mex- 9 
ico is fast as- B suming modern as- 
pects. From ae Laguna, by stop-over 
checks, readily granted, and a drive of ten miles, one may visit the 
celebrated ‘pueblo of Acoma. This unique structure crowns the top of 
an isolated and precipitous table-rock 350 feet above the plain. Not 
far distant, and 100 feet higher, stands the Mesa Encantada or Enchanted 
Mesa, the legendary site of the original pueblo. Recent discoveries by 
Mr. Hodge of the Bureau of 
Ethnology have penetrated the 
veil of mystery and changed 
tradition into fact. Old Fort 
Defiance, the ancient abodes of 
the Zufii, and other points of 
interest can be reached from 
Gallup, New Mexico, a city of 
over 2500 people. Here are ex- 
tensive coal mines at an altitude 
of 6600 feet, employing about 
1500 men. 
In Arizona we are in another 
“* Wonderland,”’ but of a different 
type. Traversing vast plains, 
winding among water-washed and sand 
chiseled buttes, painted walls of rock and 
truncated cones of uniform height and as 
level on the top as the plain on which they 
stand, with mountain groups beyond; the 
landscape takes on wierd and fascinating 
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aspect. One never tires of beholding the bald peaks, deep cafions, cones 
of volcanic scoria, beds of lava, towering rock-spires, and cultivated 
mesas. Even the most arid spots wear a charm of their own not easily 
defined. From Holbrook and adjacent points one may visit Chalcedony 
Park (or petrified forest), where, over an area of 2000 acres, nature’s 
mysterious alchemy has turned a primitive forest into chalcedony, 
jasper, agate, onyx and amethyst. Farther on, the Cafion Diablo sud- 
denly yawns across the track—a deep gash in the level face of the 
desert, 550 feet across at the surface, many miles long, and said to be 
over 220 feet deep. One looks with a shudder into its rocky depths as 
the train slowly crosses to the other side, and then rushes on as if con- 
scious of the danger passed. Here begins another ascent over a wild 
volcanic region of rocky area and mountain forests, still the home of 
the big-horn and the mountain lion. At an altitude of 7000 feet we 
reach the flourishing little city of Flagstaff, with its great lumbering 
industry, in the midst of one of the most extensive pineries on the 
continent. Here the San Francisco mountains stand out in bold relief. 
This most picturesque of mountains, with its triple peaks covered with 
snow and robed in evergreen and flowers, is a vast volcanic pile rising 
6000 feet above the town. This is the most available point from which 
to visit that most indescribable wonder of wonders, the Grand Cafion 
of the Colorado, 70 miles distant by stage. At short distances of six or 
eight miles 

from Flagstaff 

are found those 
mysterious 

abodes of a van- 

ished race, the 

cliff and cave 
dwellings. Rushing 
down the western 
slopes, the Colorado 

river is reached and 
crossed at the Need- 

les, where may be seen 
the singular spires of rock 
of that name, and also a 
characteristic remnant of the once powerful 
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Mojaves. Here we enter California and the great Mojave desert. This 
is the only real American desert, interesting as having been, in some 
distant age, the bed of a great inland sea like the Caspian, or an arm of 
the greater ocean like the Baltic. It isa 
vast region of sand, where only yuccas, 
cacti and sagebrush flourish ; but only 
needing sufficient water to cause it to 
“* blossom as the rose.”’ 

Passing Barstow the route turns south- 
ward, still through a desolate region to 
the Cajon Pass in the San Bernardino 
range. This pass, leading through 
mountain scenery, wild but entrancingly 
beautiful, is the gateway to Southern 
California, a land of fruit and flowers, 
romantic mountain ranges, fertile valleys 
and broad plains reaching to the ocean. 
Gliding through vineyards, groves of 
orange and lemon, and past flourishing 








LOOKING ACROSS THE GRAND CANON AT HANCE'S. 


young cities we reach Pasadena (crown of the valley) 
and stop for a moment almost under the arches of 
that magnificent Moorish structure, the Hotel Green. 

Perched far up the side of the Sierra Madre 
mountains, six miles distant, Echo Mountain House, 
together with its five miles of Alpine Railway, comes 
into full view as we swing around an elevated curve 
at South Pasadena, while below us the palisades of 
the South Pasadena Ostrich Farm fail to hide 
= from view some hundred full grown and young 
ostriches. 

Eight miles further, past suburban villas, the 
Queen City of the Angels welcomes us. Los 
Angeles is the most beautiful city on the coast. 
Its growth has been phenomenal, having at the 
present time over 100,000 people. Its churches 
and schools are excellent; its hotels are ample, 
its business prosperous, and its Chamber of Com- 
merce would be an honor to any city in the realm. 
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An additional half day by rail, through the fertile Santa Ana valley, 
past the historic Mission of Capistrano, along close to where old ocean 






















LA GRANDE STATION, LOS ANGELES. 


leans upon the land, then across a neck of hills and we look down upon 
the town and bay of San Diego, where Cabrillo landed in 1542, little 





GENERAL VIEW OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO MISSION. 





dreaming at the time that it would become the Western terminus of a 
great transcontinental railway system. 








RIVALS THEM ALL. 


NGLESIDE Gardens, with their recent addition of 4500 square feet to the former 
| 8000 square feet of glass roofing, their 30 acres of carnations, chrysanthemums,) 
roses, violets and lilies, lying midway between Pasadena and Albambra, and 
surrounded by the most fruitful of valleys and magnificent of snow-capped moun- 
tain ranges, are at once the most beautiful and the largest gardens of the kind ig) 
Southern California. 

To many, such extensive glass inclosures in a semi-tropical clime, is a matter of 
surprise until they discover the rare tropical palms, ferns and plants which they 
contain, and learn that the California hot-house rose surpasses the out-door Cali- 
fornia rose as much as does the latter surpass the Eastern grown one. 

Captain F. Edward Gray, the proprietor, was the pioneer in undertaking the hot] 
house rose in Southern California. Indeed, so marvelous has been the success of 


INTERIOR OF THE INGLESIDE FLORAL COMPANY’S RETAIL STORE, 
I40 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 


floriculture at Ingleside that the beholder receives as a matter of course the informa- 
tion that silver, bronze and gold medals were awarded at the Hamburg Exposition 
to Captain Gray for plants and bulbs, and for the perfection attained with the ‘‘Ingle- 
side hybrid gladiolus’’ by means of seven years’ patience, experiment and care. 
Here are large bulbed and perfect Bermuda lilies, and astonishing Austria and 
Italia cannas imported and improved upon by the captain, while a foot measure 
fails to span yonder blossom of the Ingleside variety of amaryllis. So close atten- 
tion do these extensive gardens require that the captain has decided to reside upon 
the place and offer for sale his beautiful Alhambra home, pictured on page 261 of 
this issue. The local popularity of Ingleside cut flowers has also "necessitated the 
enlargement of the Los Angeles retail store, as pictured on this page. At the latter 
place one can always conveniently find all kinds of cut flowers, and at the same 
time enjoy a most interesting floral display. 
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